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remember, — and, for that matter, ever since the 
beginning of the reign, there could be no occasion 
for Chapman's thus speaking of their overthrow 
as accomplished till March 30th, 1621, when 
James followed up a conciliatory speech to the 
House by a proclamation ' cancelling the patent 
for gold and silver thread, the patent for inns, 
and the patent for concealed lands.' 8 ° Coming 
from the hand of James, this really was a blow 
dealt by Parliament at the courtiers and favorites, 
at the hated Buckingham, his kin, and his de- 
pendants : 81 Chapman's skit was timely, 28 and, in 
that day of ferment and agitation, sure to be well 
received. The allusions agree, then, in indicating 
as date the year 1621. 



Elmer Edgae Stoll. 



Cambridge, Mass. 



20 Gardiner, Hist. Eng., 1603-42, rv, p. 85. A Bill 
against monopolies had been introduced by Coke on 
March 11th of the same year. 

21 See the matter of the patent for gold and silver thread, 
by which Buckingham, Sir Edward Villiers, and a swarm 
of parasites profited, or were accused of profiting, Gardi- 
ner, iv, pp. 12-23; and the patent for inns and alehouses, 
by which Christopher Villiers and Sir Giles Mompesson, 
another kinsman, profited, pp. 2-4, 23, 40-42 ; and the 
patent for concealed lands, by which Mompesson again 
profited, p. 44. 

88 It is possible, indeed, that our play dates still later, 
after May 25th, 1624, when the Act against Monopolies 
(21 Jac I. cap. iii) was passed. The earlier date, how- 
ever, is the safer and more probable. — In its preamble 
this Act relates that in the year 1610 James had made a 
public declaration against monopolies. The declaration 
seems, however, never to have had any effect ; and, any- 
way, it need not trouble us here. Revenge was subsequent 
to 1612, and by that time monopolies were rife again (in 
1611, Gardiner iv, pp. 10-11). 

The reader will perceive, I hope, that our various in- 
ferences from the allusions to monopolies in this article 
have not been made arbitrarily ; that, quite apart from 
the phrasing of the individual allusion itself, they have 
been determined as applying to the proclamation of 1603 
or to that of 1621 by other limiting data, — by the dates of 
the publishing and the allusions to the knights in the first 
case (M. If Olive and Widovfs Tears), by the dates of 
Cupid's Revenge and Burton's Anatomy in the second. 



PAEALLEL SITUATIONS IN Hernani 
AND Filippo. 

The "I guilty, she pure" situation in Victor 
Hugo's Hernani, Act nr, sc. 5, was probably 
borrowed from a similar situation in Alfieri's 
Filippo, Act v, sc. 3. It is an established fact 
that Hugo was familiar with the dramas of 
Alfieri, some of which he had probably seen on 
the French stage. He knew also the Don Carlos 
of Schiller, but it contains no such situation, and, 
so far as I have been able to discover, no similar 
scene exists in any other drama with which Hugo 
was acquainted. 1 

In Alfieri's Filippo Isabella, of France, is rep- 
resented, in the antecedent action, as having been 
betrothed to Don Carlos, the son of Philip H, of 
Spain. For state reasons, Philip decides to marry 
her himself. Though married to the king, the 
queen still loves Carlos, but forbids him ever to 
enter her presence. The king, who bitterly hates 
his son, suspects their love, becomes jealous, and 
accuses Carlos of conspiring against Ms life and 
even the queen's, and of carrying on treasonable 
negotiations with France. Accordingly, a Coun- 
cil of State is held, and Philip succeeds in having 
the young prince sentenced to death. 

In the fourth act the king and prince are rep- 
resented as engaging in a violent quarrel, which 
ends in the arrest and imprisonment of Carlos. 
Gomez, the intriguing Minister, who had been 
employed by the king to bring about the ruin of 
the unhappy lovers, informs the queen of Carlos' 
sentence, and offers to obtain for her a private 
interview with the unfortunate prisoner. 

The fifth act opens with a soliloquy by Carlos, 
who now hopes and fears nothing but death. 
While wondering whether his father has not sus- 

1 It is hardly possible to state that the situation is not 
found elsewhere in the French drama known to V. Hugo, 
as practically the same incident occurs in Inks de Castro, 
by La Motte, Act ii, scene 3. Don Pedre says : 

Ne desavouez point, Ines, que je vous aime .... 

(a Alphonse.) 
Seigneur, loin d'en rougir, j'en faisgloire moi-meme ; 
Mais laissez sur moi seul tomber votre courroux : 
Ines n'est point coupable, et jamais .... 
(Phillip Ogden.) 
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pected or divined his love for the queen, and 
whether the king is not even now wreaking ven- 
geance on the unhappy Isabella, Carlos hears the 
gate grate on its hinges. Presently the queen 
enters and informs her lover of his sentence. The 
latter is startled when he learns that it is the base 
Gomez who has admitted her to his prison. 
When she urges Carlos to fly, he tells her that 
she is too credulous, and that Gomez is not sincere 
in wishing to serve him. The young prince then 
warns Isabella of the Minister's treachery, and 
begs her to flee at once from the fatal prison, for 
her stay will ruin herself and fail to save him 
from death. 

It is at this point that the king appears (scene 
3) and tells them that he has known their love. 
He exults at having them in his power, and 
swears he will have his revenge. He declares 
that he has never loved Isabella, that she has not 
offended her lover but her king, and that he pos- 
sesses undoubted proofs of her guilt. When, 
however, Philip announces to the two distressed 
lovers that, since their crimes are equal, their 
punishments shall be equal, the considerate and 
magnanimous Carlos exclaims : 

' ' Che ascolto ? In lei colpa non e : che dico ? 
Colpa ? n$ 1'ombra pur di colpa e in lei. 
Puro il suo cor, mai di si iniqua fiamma 
Non arse, io '1 giuro : appena ella il mio amore 
Seppe, il dannd . . . 

Io sol ti offesi, 
N6 il niego : a me lieve di speme un raggio 
Sul ciglio baleno : ma il dileguava 
La sua virtude tosto : ella mi udiva, 
Ma sol per mia vergogna. 

Disbrama 
La rabbia in me del tuo geloso orgoglio : 
Ma lei risparmia ; ella innocente appieno. 

It is this last situation that has probably been 
imitated by Hugo in Hernani, Act m, sc. 5. In 
this scene Hernani, with whom Dona Sol is in 
love, is represented as entering the castle of the 
old duke Gomez de Silva, in the disguise of a 
pilgrim. The exiled young lord, who has become 
a bandit, soon discovers that his sweetheart is 
making preparations for her immediate marriage 
to the old duke, her uncle. Disheartened by this 
discovery, the melancholy Hernani makes it 
known that he is Hernani, the bandit, whom the 



king is seeking. Gomez, who prides himself on 
his hospitality, declares to the pilgrim that were 
he really Hernani or a hundred times worse, he 
should be protected as his guest, even against the 
king. 

While the duke has gone out to arm his castle 
and to make complete arrangements to protect his 
guest, the two young lovers, left alone, engage in 
a lover's quarrel, which ends in a reconciliation. 
Just as they are in the act of embracing each 
other, the old duke returns and exclaims, 

" Voilil done le paiment de 1' hospitality ! ' ' 

Gomez proceeds to lecture Hernani on ingratitude 
and the violation of the sacred rites of hospitality. 
The bandit replies that he is guilty, and when 
Dona Sol attempts to speak in his behalf, Her- 
nani again confesses his guilt and seeks to protect 
Dofla Sol, saying to Gomez : 

"Due, crois aux derniers mots de ma bouche : j'en jure, 
Je suis coupable, mais sois tranquille, — elle est pure I 
C'est 19. tout. Moi coupable, elle pure ; ta foi 
Pour elle, un coup d'epee ou de poignard pour moi." 



J. D. Beunee. 



University of North Carolina. 



A NEGLECTED MANUSCRIPT OP The 

Prick of Conscience. 

Eolle of Hampole's Prick of Conscience has 
been the subject of several dissertations and of a 
number of essays and notes besides, but so far as 
an industrious sifting of this material reveals, no 
mention has been made of the copy of the poem 
preserved in the Bodleian ms. Eawlinson Poet. 
175. This copy is the same, except for slight 
differences in spelling and insignificant differences 
in phrasing, as that found in the British Museum 
MS. Cotton Galba E. ix, the manuscript edited 
by Morris, 1 and by him and others 2 accounted 
the best of the numerous manuscripts of The 
Prick of Conscience that have survived. The Cot- 

1 The PhUogical Society's Early English Volume, 1862-4, 
Part n, Berlin, 1863. 

2 See Morris, I. c, pp. i-iii ; and Horstman, Yorkshire 
Writers, n, pp. xli and 456, London, 1896. 



